BUCKINGHAM
also directed to say that in the matter of the ships France having been the aggressor, must take the first steps towards a pacification.  Naturally, a proud government could not brook such a reply and all hopes of a reconciliation were at an end.
In such a situation the success of Pennington's preliminary piratic exploit was miraculous.   It put new life into the King's drooping spirits and money into his pocket. Gaily Charles and Buckingham proceeded to expend these funds on warlike preparations. How long the money would last they hardly seem to have calculated.   Perhaps they hoped for repetitions of Pennington's success to smooth the path for the future. And for the present, at any rate, it was enough that the men were paid, provisions provided, and goodly ships rigged out for a grand naval attack upon the growing power of France.
The one thought which seems to have troubled Buckingham was that Spain might lend her fleet to the assistance of the French, and by now he had learnt enough to know the dangers of having to fight both these powers at once. In an effort to make peace with Spain, Balthazar Gerbier, a painter and connoisseur was dispatched to Paris to meet Rubens, ostensibly to collect pictures for the Duke, but in reality to discuss with that artist, who had himself suggested the idea to Buckingham two years earlier, the prospects of a cessation of hostilities with Spain. The Spaniards, willing to treat separately with England, firmly refused to include Holland and Denmark in the agreement,  and so the negotiations fell through.   Charles would not desert his allies, and the expedition against France must sail with the prospects of Spanish attacks an uncertain quantity.
In itself the expedition upon which Buckingham now planned to embark had several good points. He had clearly recognized that naval supremacy was to be of para-
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